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The gesture of naming is Wordsworth's poetry, anticipated in early shorter poems of 1807, reaches a 
climax in "The Prelude," Wordsworth's epic poem about the growth of his own mind. Wordsworth's use 
of names and his comments about language in the fourteen books of the latter poem, while conforming 
to the precedent of epic style, objectify his own wrestling with the philosophic issue of language in both 
its vulnerability and potential as the poet's medium. 
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Chapter I: Introduction 

One interesting change in Wordsworth criticism as an effect of the growing impact of linguistics 
on both philosophy and aesthetics in our century has been that whereas discussions of "language" used 
to denote a treatment of either imagery or the poetic diction controversy, "language" is now regarded 
as a level of concern encompassing both theme and technique. Along with this more open approach to 
language appears a tendency to rate language as being either a success or failure, as adequate or 
inadequate to the point of view of a particular poem or poems. Hence an essay by Jim Springer Borck, 
"Wordsworth's The Prelude and the Failure of Language," cites the elements of apologetic rhetoric in 
parts of The Prelude, its loose, conversational syntax, and the author's familiarity with primitivistic 
language theories to show that language in the poem is identified with "progressive imprecision" and 
with "transformation and loss." 1 David Perkins' chapter on "The Adequacy of Language" in The Poetry 
of Sincerity acknowledges that, in spite of a dominant pessimism governing the central images of 
language in The Prelude, the poet demonstrates from time to time the artist's hopeful confidence in his 
medium. 2 

Most critics, whether chiefly stylistic or philosophic in focus, recognize the dialectical element of 
Wordsworth's stance on the issue in both his poetry and prose. According to Holkeboer and Bishop, 
Wordsworth "for a time" regarded "words" as "dynamic entities with a life of their own," a view which, 
however, he did not embrace without qualification; at the same time, "he consistently refused to admit 
that language is a fortuitous system of arbitrary signs such as 'X.'" 3 

1 Jim Springer Borck, "Wordsworth's The Prelude and the Failure of Language," Studies in English Literature, 1500- 
1900, 13 (1973), 605-16. 

2 David Perkins, Wordsworth and the Poetry of Sincerity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964, 84-107. 




